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What Should the Government 


Mr. McBuRNEY: What should govern- 
ment do for the aged? 


Mr. Jonas: It should make provisions 
by law to protect them from want, suf- 
fering and distress under all circum- 
stances; but the administration of the 
proposal must be practical, realistic 
and economically sound. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: Government must 
accept the responsibility for seeing 
that the aged people of our country are 
provided the necessities of life plus 
proper medical and hospital care. 


Mr. LINForD: Old age security should 
be provided through expansion and lib- 
eralization of the present Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Our first speaker to- 
day by transcription is Mr. George 
McLain, chairman of the Board of the 
Citizens’ Committee for Old Age Pen- 
sions in California. Mr. McLain: 


‘Charity at Home’ 


Mr. McLAIn: Howdy folks. 


I am the type of American who be- 
lieves that charity begins at home. 
That is one of the reasons why I 
cannot understand how our govern- 
ment can give, not millions, but billions 
of dollars to all the people of the world 
and yet allow poverty, hunger and 
even starvation among our needy here 
at home. 

Social Security was started here in 
the United States in 19386— that’s thir- 
teen years ago. Yet no major im- 
provement has been made in all that 
time. In the Social Security Act is 
the public assistance program de- 
signed to aid the old folks, the blind, 
and the needy children, in a participa- 
tion program between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states. 

While members of Congress have 
voted themselves a nice big old age 
pension they have neglected to give 


Do for the Aged? 


the same security to the people who 
elected them to office. Now does this 
seem fair? It is my belief that Con- 
gress should liberalize not only the 
Social Security Act, but also the pub- 
lic assistance laws to the extent that 
there be a uniform old age pension 
act throughout the nation. The gov- 
ernment should encourage all states 
to pay a maximum old age pension of 
$75 a month by paying from 50 to 75 
per cent of the cost according to the 
per capita income of the states. This 
means that our government would 
match in dollars California’s present 
$75 per month old age pension. The 
government would also pay half to 
Illinois, New York, and the rest of 
the wealthy states—half of their pen- 
sion costs. Now to Mississippi, for 
example, whose average pension pay- 
ment is only $18.79 a month the gov- 
ernment should pay 75 per cent of the 
cost. In other words, the government 
should put up $3 to Mississippi’s $1. 
This will encourage all states to seek 
that maximum of $75 per month for 
the needy aged. 


Increase in Older Citizens 


The United States today is gradu- 
ally becoming a nation of older folks: 
65 per cent of our population is over 
45 years of age according to the 
United States Census Bureau. There- 
fore, it seems to me, it is about time 
that we consider our older citizens 
important in our daily life should they 
be in need of help, by retiring them 
at a pension of at least $75 a month. 
And this help should be granted to 
them with kindness, courtesy and re- 
spect. They should be allowed to own 
their own homes and have a reasonable 
amount of personal property. They 
should not be sentenced to idleness as 
they are under our present federal 
laws, but they should be allowed to 
earn at least an average of $30 a 
month in addition to their old age 
pension of $75 a month. 
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What is organized labor striking 
for today? Higher wages? Oh, no! 
They are striking for old age pen- 
sions. Yes, the American workers to- 
day are asking for security in their old 
age. This they are attempting to se- 
cure by striking, and the employer is 
faced with paying the whole bill. The 
old folks can’t strike. Their days of 
labor have passed them by. They can 
only depend upon the benevolence of 
the men they elect to public office. 
Unfortunately they have found their 
Congressmen and their state legisla- 
tors to be long on promises and very, 
very short on keeping those promises. 
The business of this country is faced 
with paying the individual workers an 
old age pension or broadening their 


tax base through Congress to liberal-- 


ize not only our Social Security Act, 
but also to include our public assist- 
ance program which is non-contribu- 
tory. 


‘More Security Needed’ 


What we have done here in Cal- 
ifornia in establishing old age pensions 
at $75 a month and for the blind $85 
a month can be done in every state in 
the nation, because the old folks are 
sick and tired of being pushed around 
and neglected. There is a lot more 
fight in these pioneers than the aver- 
age politician realizes. They have 
learned their power at the ballot box, 
and while they can’t strike as the 
younger folks can, they can vote. 

In my travels throughout the nation 
I have met thousands of elderly peo- 
ple, people who at one time meant 
much to the building of this nation. 
These people must not be the forgot- 
ten: They shall not be the forgotten! 
They are not the old of Europe. These 
folks are your mothers, your fathers, 
your grandparents. They are you and 
I in our old age. They are Americans, 
and I propose that we do something 
about it. 

How about it folks? Are you with 
me? 

Mr. McBuRNEY: 
Means.) 

Now, first of all, gentlemen, do you 

agree with what you have just heard 


Thank you, Mr. 


from Mr. McLain. How about that, 


Linford? 


Mr. Linrorp: McBurney, I have a 
good deal of sympathy with what 
McLain says. We haven’t done so well 
by our aged. As I see it, we can ap- 
proach this problem from about six 
different ways: We can depend for 
old age security upon people’s indi- 
vidual savings. Second, we can go into 
an employer sponsored program. 
Third, we can go into a union-nego- 
tiated program such as has recently 
been set up by the steel workers and 
the Ford workers. Fourth, we can 
depend upon public assistance or a 
means test device; or fifth, on a flat 
grant pension arrangement; or sixth, 
on an insurance arrangement. Now 
what McLain is proposing is that we 
convert our present old age assistance 
program into a flat grant pension. 
Personally I would prefer an insur- 
ance method. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Greathouse, what do 
you say? 


MR. GREATHOUSE: I would agree with 
the aims which McLain is trying to 
accomplish in security for the aged. 
However, I might differ with him on 
the way we are going to get there, or 
the means which should be used to 
secure this security. 


Mr. McBurney: Jonas, what is your 
reaction to McLain’s talk? 


Mr. JONAS: I didn’t get much out of 
McLain’s talk except that he seems 
to propose that there should be a flat 
pension—fixed—and then it should be 
paid out of the coffers of the govern- 
ment of the United States. 


‘Not Practical’ 


To begin with he has given us 
nothing from a practical economic 
standpoint as to how his plan is to 
be carried into execution. 


Just by way of comment, let me 
say when he refers to the members of 
Congress being the recipients of a 
pension he has omitted that they have 
to pay in.a certain amount of their 
salary on a percentage basis, which is 
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the only sound way of obtaining a 
pension, 

In Mississippi, I might add, the state 
is without sufficient physical assets to 
carry the burden of pensions. If they 
would quit discriminating against 
their large colored population and 
give them an opportunity to produce 
on the same basis as the white popula- 
tion they would solve their problem. 


Mr. McBurney: What is the nature 
and extent of society’s responsibility? 
How far should we go with this, Great- 
house? 


‘Mr. GREATHOUSE: I think society has 
a very definite responsibility to the 
aged people. First, I think we should 
provide that when a man has reached 
a certain age, the age being used now 
is usually 65, he should be entitled to 
an income for life which would guaran- 
tee the necessities of life plus the fact 
that he should be guaranteed hospital 
and medical care when he is sick. 


Mr. LInForp: I agree with that, 
Greathouse, and believe furthermore 
that in view of the fact that our aged 
population is going to double in the 
next 380 to 40 years, from 10 million 
to approximately 22 million, that we 
would do well also to give considera- 
tion to finding ways to make it possible 
for the aged to remain at work longer. 


Incentive to Work? 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Isn’t there some dan- 
ger of removing incentives to economy, 
incentives to take care of ourselves? 
A good many people in America, I 
think, have been brought up with the 
idea that they ought to provide for 
themselves. As I follow the discussion 
here, you men are plugging for pen- 
sions for everybody. How about that, 
Jonas? 


Mr. JoNAS: I don’t think we can go 
that far to say we are plugging for 
pensions for everybody, but the pen- 
sion system and contributing to the 
relief of the distressed and the aged is 
nothing new: We have had this in the 
country for a great many years. What 
we are trying to do now is streamline 
the plan and make it compatible with 


the modern methods under which we 
operate. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: I don’t believe a 
proper program would do anything 
to the incentives of individuals. We 
all recognize that he is not going to 
get enough assistance from the gov- 
ernment to provide for all of his ne- 
cessities. Also he will be able to help 
out if we remove the means test, a 
test which should be removed because 
it is now a penalty on people saving. 


Mr. LINForD: I agree with that. It 
depends on how the pensions are pro- 
vided. It is also true that the aged— 
most of them—are not able to provide 
for their own old age security. In 
order to assure oneself of $100 a month 
at age 65 one would have to buy an 
annuity that would cost $15,000; and 
if he wanted an additional amount 
for his wife who is also 65 it would 
take another $5,000 or $6,000. Now, 
we don’t have the kind of wage struc- 
ture in this country that permits peo- 
ple to accumulate that much savings 
universally. So since it can’t be done 
by individuals by themselves, I think 
the government ought to assure that 
everybody does have old age security, 
but provide it in a way so that it is 
a minimum amount, and in such a way 
that it gives them encouragement and 
incentive to improve it. 


Legislation Against Working 


Mr. Jonas: I think it is an overstate- 
ment to say at any time that people 
when they reach the age of 65 refuse 
to work and don’t want to work. As 
a matter of fact a great many of the 
pensioners insist on working, but we 
have passed narrow-minded legisla- 
tion preventing them from working; 
and I don’t think it will conflict in any 
way with organized labor or with any 
other institution in the country dealing 
with labor and economic problems. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: The amount of pen- 
sions is very important because while 
you cannot determine how long one 
person is going to live beyond retire- 
ment age or if he is going to reach re- 
tirement age, you can determine on 
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an over-all program on a statistical 
basis. You can plan much better an 
over-all program for a large number 
of people than one person can plan 
for himself. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Why not try to pro- 
vide useful employment for the aged 
rather than to put as much stress on 
pensions as you gentlemen appear to 
do? 

Mr. Linrorp: I would think the best 
kind of old age security is a well-paid 
job, something that the aged person 
enjoys doing. And I certainly believe 
that in view of the fact that many of 
the leaders of our country and of the 
world are well beyond 65, and many 
of them well beyond 70 that we don’t 


have to retire everybody at 65; but ~ 


the facts are that many employers do 
not employ aged workers, and once 
they become displaced they find it al- 
most impossible to get employment 
again. 


Mr. Jonas: If it were a fixed rule 
that we retire people at 65, we would 
probably have to retire the rulers of 
the world. The President is over 65, 
and Joe Stalin is over 65, and many 
able and competent men who are con- 
tributing toward the welfare of the 
world today are over 65—so I can’t 
find any basis for saying they should 
be automatically retired. 


Mr. McBurNry: Why not press that 
approach to the problem—trying to 
provide opportunities for productive 
employment for this aging population? 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: We aye in full 


ASTCCNICI Ge) 


Mr. McBurney: By “we” you mean? 


‘Work for All’ 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: I mean organized 
labor is in full agreement with jobs 
for everyone. However, it happens that 
in many cases this is not possible. We 
are faced with technological improve- 
ments which create a lot more produc- 
tion. We are also faced with the fact 
that as more and more people become 
unemployed you are either going to 
have to take care of the aged people 


on top, or you are going to have to 
give public assistance at the bottom. 
I say that if all people in America 
could be given employment, definitely 
it should be done for those people who 
want to work—but those people who 
want to retire should be given an op- 
portunity to retire and get a little 
rest, or if their health doesn’t permit 
working they should be guaranteed 
adequate living. 


Mr. McBurnny: We had a group of 
doctors on this program a week ago 
who took the position that it was, 
from the standpoint of health at least, 
the worst possible thing for these aged 
people to retire from active employ- 
ment. 


Mr. JONAS: I agree with the concept 
of the doctors as stated. It is really 
ridiculous that under the old law if 
you earn more than $14.99 it will be 
deducted from your pension. At least 
in the new law under consideration 
in Congress people are allowed to work 
to earn up to $50, and when they reach 
the age of 75 they are permitted to 
work regardless of their incomes. 


Mr. McBurney: Let’s look at the laws 
you are talking about. What provi- 
sions do we make for the aged by law 
now, Linford? 


Two Programs 


Mr. LINFoRD: McBurney, in 1935 in 
the Social Security Act we set up two 
old age security programs, one an in- 
surance program that was expected in 
the long run to carry the great burden 
of old age security. This is known 
now as Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. Workers and employers alike 
contribute toward a fund out of which 
benefits are paid to retired workers at 
age 65, to their wives when they, too 
are 65, or to dependent children and 
to survivors—widows and children and 
parents of workers. 


Mr. McBurney: That’s an insurance 
plan? 
Mr. LINForD: That’s the insurance 
plan for the long run, 

Because there were many persons 
already old, and because this program 
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was not extended to all the working 
population, the Congress established 
another measure known as Old Age 
Assistance. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: That is what McLain 
was talking about? 


Mr. LINForD: That’s what McLain 
was talking about. And he would con- 
vert that one into a flat grant pension. 
But this plan—Old Age Assistance— 
is available to people only if they are 
in need and also aged. And it involves 
the federal government’s making 
grants to the states to help the states 
provide the pension or the assistance to 
needy persons. 


H.R. 6000 


Mr. JONAS: I think that House Bill 
6,000 is the solution to the pension 
problem as it presents itself today. I 
think the public ought to know that 
in this legislation there is a provision 
that the rates of contributions will 
increase; namely in 1950 they will in- 
crease to 1144 percent; in 1951 to 1959 
to 2 per cent; 1960 to 1964 to 2% 
per cent; 1965 to 1969 3 per cent; and 
1970 thereafter 344 per cent. That 
means that out of the employee’s check 
there is taken 3% per cent, and the 
same amount is taken out of the em- 
ployer’s income. This is not a great 
economic problem. It might be well 
to know that the actuaries who ap- 
peared before the committees in Con- 
gress pointed out if this bill is enacted 
into law the cost of operation for the 
first 10 years won’t be more than 
$3,800,000,000 a year. This is just a 
trifle over the total amount of taxes 
the state of Illinois paid into the gov- 
ernment of the United States during 
the year 1948. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: I think you are not 
realistic in saying that this bill which 
is up for consideration in Congress is 
going to settle the problem. First, it 
does not cover all the people in em- 
ployment over 65, much less the peo- 
ple who are not employed. I think if 
we are going to have a real program 
we must have an increased plan for 
all people graduated upward for those 


people who participate in some kind 
of a contributing plan. 


Mr. LINFoRD: McBurney, I think we 
ought to take note of the fact that this 
bill we are talking about, House Bill 
6,000—which has already passed the 
House, by the way, and will be before 
the Senate in January—is an amend- 
ment to the present old age or present 
Social Security Act, and amends both 
of these programs. It affects the old 
age insurance program in three ways: 
First by adding 11 million more of our 
workers to the system; second, by lib- 
eralizing the benefits by 70 per cent; 
and third, by increasing the contribu- 
tions which workers and employers 
make. In respect to the Old Age As- 
sistance program, House Bill 6,000 
would liberalize it somewhat by in- 
creasing the amount of contribution of 
the federal government and would 
further liberalize some of the eligibil- 
ity requirements. 


‘Not Far Enough’ 


Mr. McBurney: But it doesn’t go as 
far as McLain wants to go? 


Mr. Linrorp: Not nearly as far. But 
I think it ought to be pointed out, too, 
as Greathouse has indicated here, that 
House Bill 6,000 doesn’t go very far. 
First it includes only 11 of the 24 
million of the workers not now in this 
insurance program. Why not include 
the other 13? Second, though it liber- 
alizes the benefits by 70 per cent, that 
brings us back up only to where we 
were in 1939, because the cost of living 
has gone up 70 per cent since 1939. 
Tt is not nearly adequate enough. 


Mr. JONAS: I want to say in answer 
to the remarks of Professor Linford, 
that it is impossible from an economic 
standpoint to expand the Social Se- 
curity program on a more flexible 
or a greater basis than we have done 
up to the present time. At the hear- 
ings prior to the time the Bill was 
passed in the House we had the benefit 
of the best economic minds in this 
country, including those who had to 
do with labor, those who had to do 
with employment, those who had to 
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do with finance and investments of 
all kinds and character, and the Bill 
6,000 is the product of the best think- 
ing minds of this country in reference 
to the question of providing old age 
pensions and protection for people who 
are in distress and want. 


Benefit to Individual 


Mr. McBurney: Let me ask one prac- 
tical question: How much does a per- 
son get under this new bill you are 
talking about? 


Mr. LINForD: At the present time the 
average benefit is about $26 a month, 
and that would be increased to $42 or 
$438.5. 


Mr. JoNAS: Fourty-four. 


Mr. LINForRD: Forty-four dollars per 
month under the new measure. 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: I would say this 
whole program is not adequate if we 
are going to accept the responsibility 
of making democracy work, and that is 
just what it amounts to. We have al- 
ready negotiated in private industry 
some plans which call for $100 a 
month, I think we will be much better 
off to have a program where we pay 
pensions to people that they can re- 
tire on than we will to give relief to 
people and take care of the unem- 
ployed in that way. 


Mr. LINForD: In answer to what you 
say, Jonas, I would like to make my 
position clear, that I think Congress 
is doing the right thing—I mean the 
step it is taking in House Bill 6,000 
is certainly in the right direction. I 
don’t agree with you, however, that it 
is impossible to include the other 13 or 
14 million of our workers. The self- 
employed, and the farm workers and 
farm operators and government em- 
ployees, etc., could very well be in- 
cluded. 


Mr. JONAS: Well, I want to call at- 
tention to this salient feature in this 
bill: Not only under the new bill does 
the pensioner get $44 but he can earn 
up to $50 over and above that sum 
before anything is deducted from his 
government pension. If a family is in- 


volved, they can get up to $150 a 
month. It also covers matters per- 
taining to veterans. It allows them 
$160 a month during the time they 
were in the war in addition to the pen- 
sion they were going to get. It has to 
do with dependent children. It adds a 
substantial sum to what the blind get. 
After all, these are the distressed peo- 
ple in this country we are talking 
about—not the person who can take 
care of himself, but the people who 
can’t take care of themselves. And 
that is what this bill is aiming at at 
present. 


‘Include Everybody’ 


Mr. LINForD: But the thing I am say- 
ing is we might just as well include 
many of the farm workers as well as 
the farm operators and the employees 
of government. Now the thing that is 
serious about this is that a lot of 
people move around. It is true many 
of our governments have retirement 
systems, but many of our workers 
don’t stay in those systems. They 
move around from private employ- 
ment to public and back to private, 
and what we need in this country is 
one over-all insurance pension pro- 
gram that will include everybody. 


Mr. McBurnety: We certainly don’t 
have that now. I wanted to ask about 
these union-negotiated plans such as 
the Ford plan and the United States 
Steel plan. How would they be affected 
if this House Bill 6,000 were passed? 


Mr. GREATHOUSE: One thing about the 
Ford plan and the Steel plan, I think 
that they have made the public con- 
scious and the Congress conscious of 
the fact that the workers of this coun- 
try are interested in a pension plan. 
The Ford plan and the Steel plan 
guarantee $100 a month pension in- 
cluding what the employee gets from 
Social Security. Under the present 


bill before Congress the benefits would ~ 


not be increased to the employee who 
gets the $100, but Social Security to 
many other people in this country 
would be increased. And the pensions 
of people not covered by these plans 
would be increased. The amount which 
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the companies pay would be decreased 
and thereby we would be in a position 
to get other benefits from these com- 
panies. 


Mr. JONAS: I want to say to my friend, 
Greathouse, that Congress was cog- 
nizant of the necessity for an equal- 
ized provision by law for the poor long 
before there were strikes in the great 
industries calling for additional or flat 
pensions. 


Company-Union Pensions 


Mr. LINFORD: There are four reasons 
why these company-union sponsored 
pension programs will not be adequate. 
It is true, I think, the great advantage 
that they serve is that they have put 
large employers on the bandwagon in 
favor of an expanded and liberalized 
old age and survivors insurance; but 
through that metnod they never could 
have adequate coverage because it is 
only the larger and more wealthy em- 


ployers who will provide them, and 
they will provide pensions only to 
workers who stay with them for 
twenty or more years, And probably 
the most serious thing about it is that 
the pensions paid for by employers 
make an additional obstacle in the 
path of an aged worker securing a 
job. 

Mr. GREATHOUSE: It may be true that 
the Congress was cognizant of this 
fact, but they didn’t do anything about 
it until we forced private employers 
to pay them and the private companies 
got on the bandwagon so they could 
save expenses. 


Mr. McBurney: Well, concluding on 
that point, gentlemen, our recommen- 
dations have ranged from substantial 
government pensions for all persons 
over 65, to support of the present 
House bill providing modest increases 
under the Social Security Act. 
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L. B. WHEILDON. 
Discusses the plight of the aged in price inflation, government action to 
relieve old age insecurity, and supplements to public security aids. 
Forum 111:222-9, Ap., ’49. “What About Old-age Pensions?” C. L. THOMPSON. 
The story of federal old age assistance and old age insurance, together 
with a discussion of private pension plans. 


New York Times Magazine p 26+, N. 14, ’48.. “For Broader and Deeper 
Social Security.” J. K. LASSER. 


November 27, 1949 11 


Explains why the present law is inadequate, and emphasizes that the 
government is better qualified than any other agency to teach the people the 
value of saving for their old age. 


New York Times Magazine p 8+, Jl. 3, ’49. “Our Pension Madness and 
Possible Cures.” J. J. CORSON. ; 

Pointing out that the provision of income is not enough, tells what a 
governmental plan for the security of the aged should include. 


New York Times Magazine p 8+, Jl. 10, ’49. “What to Do With 18 Million 
Aged?” S. E. HARRIS. 

Maintaining that such “semi-crank” movements as the Townsend Plan 
play on the fears of the old and do not provide aid in an equitable manner, 
outlines a more sensible program. 


New York Times Magazine p 27, My. 30, ’48. “Then and Now.” A. TAYLOR. 
A discussion of the Townsend Plan. 
Reader’s Digest 50:4-8, My., ’47. “Our Present Dishonest Federal Old Age 
Pension Plan.” J. T. FLYNN. 
Describes what the author calls the “flagrant misappropriation” of most 
of the money collected for old-age pensions. 


Social Security Bulletin 12:11-15, Ag., ’49. “Coverage of the Self-employed 

under Old-age and Survivors Insurance: Foreign Experience.” W. J. COHEN. 
Summarizes the progress that many countries have made since the 

drafting of the American Social Security Act in extending the protection of old- 

age insurance to the self-employed. 

Social Security Bulletin 11:11-138-+, Ja., ’48. “Old-age and Survivors’ Insurance 

for Agricultural and Domestic Workers and the Self-employed. 

An examination of alternative methods of extending coverage to the self- 
employed, and agricultural and domestic employees. 

Social Security Bulletin 12:3-15, Ap., ’49. “Old-age, Survivors’ and Disability 
Insurance.” A. J. ALTMEYER. 

The statement of the Commissioner for social security at the opening of 
the 1949 hearings on the Social Security Act. Discusses present coverage and 
proposed extension of coverage, the improvement of insurance benefits, and 
the financing of an expanded old-age, survivors’ and disability insurance 
program. 

Social Security Bulletin 11:21-28, My., ’48. “Proposed Changes in Old-age and 
Survivors’ Insurance: Report of the Advisory Council on Social Security to 
the Senate Finance Committee.” 

A proposal designed “to provide a program that will meet the present 
needs of the people without imposing too heavy a burden on the tax payers of 
the future. 

Social Security Bulletin 12:3-9, Jly., ’49. “What Contribution Rate for Old-age 
and Survivors’ Insurance?” R. M. BALL. 

Suggests a plan for long-range financing of the old-age insurance program. 
United States News 27:29-80, S. 30, 49. “Bigger and Better Pensions.” 

Declares that if all the pension plans, and particularly that of the govern- 
ment “come true” some workers will get more money when retired than they 
made on the job. 

United States News 27:15-17, O. 14, ’49. “More Old Folks to Support.” 

Points out that the increasing number of aged persons in the population is 
adding to pressure for bigger and better pensions. 

United States News 27:39-40, Ag. 26, ’49. “Your Pension Prospects: Going Up.” 

Better pensions for old persons are being lined up, and more money for more 
people is likely by mid 1950. 
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